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Memorabilia. 


ECENT work on Shakespeare has con- 
cerned itself largely with 
matters, and recent criticism has somewhat 
moved away from the old standpoint that the 
plays may be taken ‘to reflect Shakespeare’s 
own convictions and state of soul. 
received from the Oxford University Press 


a paper on ‘Hamlet’ (2s. net; first of a 


series of Papers on Shakespeare) by Mr. J. 
A. Chapman, which brings us back to that 
standpoint and offers also some interesting 
suggestions concerning the significance of 
Hamlet’s indecision. ‘‘ If,’’ he says, ‘‘ the 
play tells the story of a conflict between a 
man as the world, dead and living, dictated 
to him and that man as his own purer than 
the world’s soul would have had him act, 
then it is the type and symbol of the story 
of many generations of men, and especially 


of these later generations ’’—in these later | 


generations man being called upon ‘‘ to make 
a true balance between what loyalty to and 
reverence for the truth of the past required 
of him, and what the call of the world dream- 
ing of new things and things to come de- 
manded of him.’’ It may be doubted whether 
a study of ‘Hamlet’ with this idea as guide 
would confirm Mr. Chapman’s interpretation 
altogether; but it would, we think, add 
something new, and true, to our conception 
of Hamlet’s character, and, in particular, 
would tend to explain, what has always 
been more or less inexplicable, the impres- 
sion of greatness which Hamlet undoubtedly 
makes in spite of his irresolution. If we 
understand his struggle as having definite 
conscious relation to some demand upon him 
beyond the cognizance of his contemporaries, 
Wwe can account for his refusal to act strangely 
appearing as action and courageous action. 
Then the culminating point of the tragedy 
will lie in the fact that, after all, it is his 
hand that stabs the king. Horatio’s attitude 


towards Hamlet—the closing words between 
the two especially—gain considerably in sig- 
nificance, read by this light. Mr. Chapman 
lays a good deal of stress on the depth and 
clearness of Shakespeare’s insight as revealed 
in the play, and on a certain quality of in- 
ward peace as the main condition of such 
insight ; this, in ‘turn, depending on a steady 
contemplation of reality. Even if his sym- 
pathetic imagination here exaggerates, what 
he says will probably be found useful. There 
are some thoughtful remarks on Ophelia, on 
the digressions in the play, on likenesses and 


external | 


We have | 


contrasts between it and other great works 
of literature. We look forward with interest 
to Mr. Chapman’s next Paper. 


[X the January number of the Journal of 

the Ministry of Agriculture, the curious 
reader will find two or three things to please 
him. First, there is the description of 
‘“sun-dewing.’’ This name has been inven- 
ted for a very innocent and pretty way of 
colouring apples (and pears, too) after they 
have been gathered. ‘The public, it seems, 
| likes rosy apples better, and will buy them 
| more readily, than green or pale-coloured 
| ones, So the grower ‘‘sun-dews’’ his crop, or 
the finest of it, before sending to market. 
That is to say, he sets his apples out on a 
| tray in some safe place, and exposes them 
to the open air for ten days and ten nights, 
_hoping—though it is autumn—for some fair 
allowance of sunshine, and taking care to 
spray—or ‘‘ bedew’’—the fruit regularly lest 
it should be dried up. The responsive apples 
take on a fine red tint, and not only so, but 
their fresh quality is improved, and they 
keep better than others, showing pronounced 
resistance to store-rot troubles. The cost of 
““sun-dewing ’’ is no more than 1s. per cwt. 
of fruit. This news comes from the Horti- 
cultural Station at Burlingham, by the pen 
of Mr. H. Goude. 

Then ‘there is the true story of the life and 
progress of the Great Stinging Nettle, about 
which, through the wrong interpreting of 
observations, several mistaken notions are 
abroad. We had supposed it to be nitro- 
philous, a haunter of rich soils; and also, 
a lover of shade. But it is not so: it is 
neither its shadiness nor the nitrogen in its 
soil, even if these are present, which accounts 
for the stinging nettle seizing upon a site. 
The essential condition for its flourishing, be 
the others what they may, is the presence 
of a thin, light layer of any kind of sub- 
stance which will give sufficient protection, 
but no more, to its runners. These seem un- 
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able to penetrate resistant material, though 
actual exposure proves too much for them. 
When once this is grasped, it should, as Mr. 
G. H. Bates here explains, not be difficult 
both to eradicate and prevent the spread of 
nettles, 

Mr. William Lawson, in ‘ January on the 
Farm,’ has some interesting remarks on the 
siz and shape of fields. Small fields are 
good for grazing; and need for shade and 
shelter has some claim. But Mr. Lawson 
enjoins moderation. He quotes an estimate 
of 1844 for an area of 37,000 acres in Devon- 
shire in which 2,642 acres (74 per cent. of 
the whole) were occupied by 1,651 miles of 
fences. He does not, of course forget to note 
that if the boundaries are hedges, they will 
shelter naughty damaging birds, and also 
rats and rabbits. He would have fields rec- 
tilinear; except that provision of water is 
of prime importance, and the shape of the 
field must be modified, if needful, to that 
end. Though he deprecates any superfluity 
in the matter of hedgerows, he devotes a sec- 
tion to the proper care of them and denun- 
ciation of neglect. A good hedge ought, he 
says, to have the shape—evidently, in sec- 
tion—of the letter A. 


QUR correspondent, R.S.B., writes to us of 

“The Cheshire Sheaf’: ‘ This weekly 
column of local gleanings, historical and 
antiquarian, relating to Cheshire, Chester 
and North Wales, which has appeared, with 
intervals, in the Chester Courant newspaper 
since 1878, began again on 4 Jan. 1933, after 
a suspension for two years. Annually re- 
printed, there are now twenty-nine volumes 
to December 1928, and two more to come to 
the end of 1930, when publication tem- 
porarily stopped. The ‘ Sheaf’ is a perfect 
storehouse for the history of the County 
Palatine and I am sure the editors will wel- 
come contributions, historical, archaeological 
or genealogical, to its columns.’’ 


R. Thomas Dinham Atkinson, the Sur- 
veyor to the Dean and Chapter of Win- 
chester, has written for the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press a book entitled ‘An Architec- 
tural History of the Benedictine Monastery 
of Saint Etheldreda at Ely.’ The author des- 
cribes the architectural remains and 
quotes from medieval building accounts and 
other contemporary documents. A portfolio 


will contain twenty-one folding plans of the 
church and monastic buildings, also three 
sheets giving for comparison plans of Ely and 
of eighteen other religious houses to a uni- 
form scale. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PLAT.” 
NE of the definitions of this word (some- 
times written ‘“ platt’’) in Wright’s 
‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ is 
A small foot-bridge over a stream, or gutter, 


and references are given to ‘the use of the 
word in this sense in North-east Lancashire 
and in Cheshire. It is used also in the same 
sense in South-west Lancashire, at any rate 
in the old parish of North Meols (Southport), 
but it appears to have had other meanings 
in comparatively recent times, and even to- 
day, I am given to understand, is employed 
in more 'than one sense. Roger Wilbraham, 
in his ‘ Cheshire Glossary ’ (2nd ed., 1826), 
defines ‘‘ plat’’ as ‘‘a small bridge over a 
stream or gutter, probably from Flat,’’ and 
Halliwell (‘ Dict. of Archaic and Provincial 
Words’) as ‘‘a small bridge (Cheshire).” 
Another of Halliwell’s definitions is “‘ any- 
thing flat or horizontal, as a piece of timber 
so laid in building,’ but I am informed by 
Mr. A. S. Boyd, who has examined many 
township accounts in Cheshire, that he has 
never come across the word used with any 
meaning other than a small foot-bridge. 
Some examples of its use in other senses in 
South-west Lancashire may therefore be of 
interest. 

In the Minute and Account Books of the 
Board for the Repair of the Highways in 
the Township of North Meols, which begin 
in 1835, there are frequent references to plats 
(usually, but not always, spelt “‘ platt’’). 
Very often the word is used in its ordinary 
sense of a small footbridge, but in the follow- 
ing instances, amongst many others, it ap- 
pears to have a different meaning :— 

1837, Dec. 4. That the Asst. Surveyor make 
a cylinder plat of bricks. 

1839, June. Laying plat across new foot-road, 
and cleansing plat by Walton’s. 

1842, Apr. 25. That the Asst. Surveyor take 
up the two Platts in Bankfield Lane and lay 
them deeper. 

18144, June 3. That permission be given to 
make a Platt across the public road between 
John Bond’s and Wm. Sourbutts. 

That the Asst. Surveyor make a platt with 
stone covers across the Butts Lane. 

1847, Apr. 6. That the Asst. Surveyor make 
a new Platt across Blundell’s Lane and make 
it the whole width of the road. 

1850, March 5. That the Asst. 
deepen two plats in the Hoole Lane. 


Surveyor 
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1854, July 3. That the Asst. Surveyor give | 


all parties [in a locality named] notice to 
open their plats and make a proper sough. 
From these entries it would appear that 
in addition to its ordinary use as a “‘ foot- 
bridge,’’ the word ‘‘ plat’? was also em- 
ployed to denote (a) a culvert, or passage-— 
way for water; (b) a footway, or cartway 
across a road; and (c) a drain, or water- | 
course. | 
That the word was used in this last-named 
sense is indicated by the following entries :— 
1843, Nov. 6. ‘That [three persons named] be 
appointed a Committee to examine the Platt 
in Hawes Side Lane and give the Asst. Surveyor 
directions what mode to take to put it in good 
and sufficient repair. | 
Dec. 4. The Committee appointed to survey | 
the drain in Hawes Side Lane report... . | 
The word is used also in this sense in the | 
Minutes of the North Meols Sanitary Com- 
mittee (Rural District), as will be seen in 
the following entries in reference to ‘the 
cleansing of watercourses :— 


1853, Dec. 20. That notice be served upon 
N.S. to make a sufficient fleet plat at the bot- 
tom of Little Lane, and that notice be given 
to him and others [named] to open their re- 
spective portions of the ditch leading from that 
plat to the outlet into the new drain. 

1854, Jany. 24. That the following persons 
[named] have notices to open and lower where 
necessary their respective plats communicating 
with the Pool so as_ to e away the water 
from the ditch on the north-east side of Row 


Lane. 

March 14. That notices be served upon 
[persons named] to lower to the depth of one 
foot below the present level their respective 
portions of the plat leading from — to — 

April 19. That notice be given to Mrs. T. 
to deepen and open the plat in front of her 
house, and also to open and deepen the ditch 
lading from that plat to the sough crossing 
the Southport Road so as to take away the 
stagnant water now lying in front of her house. 

Other entries of a similar nature might be 
cited, but these will suffice. The term ‘‘fleet 
plat’ is significant. One of the definitions 
of ‘fleet’? in the English Dialect Diction- 
ary is ‘‘ the overflowing of water — hence 
‘fleet-water,’ water which overflows ground,”’ 
and another is ‘‘a drain, sewer, ditch; a 
channel for sewerage.’’ The localities in 
which the word -“ fleet ’’ is thus used are 
given as West Yorkshire, North Lincoln- 
shire, and Norfolk. Lancashire is not men- 
tioned. But obviously the word was used in 
this sense in the low-lying parts of south- 
west Lancashire, not only in North Meols, 
but in the adjoining parishes, where the land 
1s drained by innumerable ditches. The 


| ditch over which carts enter a field.”’ 


road between North Meols (Southport) and 


/Ormskirk, where it passes through Scaris- 
, brick, is named “‘ Fleet Street’’ on the 6in. 


Ordnance Survey map (1845-6). 
As regards tthe expression ‘‘ cylinder plat 
of bricks ’’ used in 1837, enquiry amongst 


-some of the older workmen of the Southport 


Corporation (Highways Department) makes 
it clear that the meaning is ‘‘a culvert to 


_carry a ditch or watercourse under a_ foot- 
| way, or cartway,’’ the term “‘plat’’ being, 


so to speak, transferred from the cartway to 
the drain below it. Mr. Boyd tells me that 
what he knows more particularly as a plat 
in Cheshire is the “ bridge over a piped 
In the 
South-west Lancashire oountry districts too 
the word ‘‘plat”’ is still used to denote a 


|cartway or footway over an agricultural 


drain, not necessarily made of timber, but 
often of earth pierced by a culvert. 

The normal way of making a plat, how- 
ever, seems to have been with timber. The 
North Meols surveyor was instructed in 1839 
to purchase a “‘ horse cart load of oak slabs 
for laying platts with,’’ and in 1856 the 
accounts show expenditure on “‘ bridge trees 
for plats’’ and “‘ slabs for bridge trees.” 

By the making of a plat across a public 
road the workmen understand ‘either a 
footway or cartway across the road composed 
of stones, flags, or wood, according to what 
materials are available’’; but the term 
‘“ across’? would sometimes appear to have 
been used in the sense made familiar to us by 
the railway companies, who tell passengers to 
“cross the line by the sub-way.” To make 
a plat across a road may, perhaps, some- 
times have meant carrying 2 drain under it. 

I should be glad of comment on these notes, 
and would like to know whether the word 
‘plat ’’ is used in other parts of England in 
any of the three senses mentioned above. 
Throughout the North Meols Highways 
Books there is mention not only of the laying 
and repairing of plats, but of their cleansing, 
opening, and deepening. 

F. H. CHeernam. 

Southport. 


SMOLLETT’S INFLUENCE ON 
SHERIDAN’S ‘ THE RIVALS.’ 
ERE has been, perhaps, a_ reaction 
against finding any Smollett influence 
in Sheridan’s plays because of a critical 
over-emphasis on the resemblance between 
Mrs. Malaprop and Mistress Tabitha 
Bramble, a _ phrase-distorting, husband- 
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hunting old maid, who thinks a proposal for 
her niece’s hand intended for herself. 
Leaving out of consideration this parallel, I 
shall point out a_ specific epsode in ‘ The 
Rivals,’ which I believe to have been 
modelled on an incident in Smollett’s ‘ The 
Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom,’ 
and conclude by noting similarities between 
‘ The Rivals’ and ‘ Humphry Clinker.’ 


Ferdinand takes lodgings in Vienna at | 


the house of a rich German jeweller, whose 
wife and daughter Wilhelmina—by a former 
marriage—fall in love with the guest. 
Assignations follow with both duped women 
until the jeweller, suspecting some treachery, 
nails up Wilhelmina’s door, and the wife 
jealously employs “‘ an old maiden, of the 
right sour disposition’’ to spy on her step- 
daughter. The wife, ‘‘ conceited dame,’’ on 
discovering that Ferdinand has received a 
message carried by a go-between, Catherina, 
sends ‘‘ the duenna’’—that ‘‘ she-dragon ”’ 
(compare this epithet with Sheridan’s ‘‘ old 
weather-beaten she-dragon ’’)—to her change- 
ful lover for a reply to Wilhelmina’s letter. 
The stratagem procures a billet, upon read- 
ing which ‘‘ this virago gave a loose ‘to her 
resentment, which became so loud and 
tempestuous, that her informer shuddered 
at the storm she had raised.”’ 

In ‘ The Rivals,’ Ensign Beverley sends a 
letter to Lydia Languish, but it is “ inter- 
ceded ’’ by the mercenary Lucy and read 
aloud at Mrs. Malaprop’s request by Captain 
Jack Absolute. In both novel and play, the 
letter is purveyed to a vain step-mother or 
aunt, at whose interference the lover chafes ; 
it contains sharp invective against the 
meddler and hints at means of tricking her 
vigilance. The reading of each is followed 
by an outburst—one of rage, the other of 
boisterous, self-confident mirth. The spirit 
and style of the epistles are the same, but 
there are no close verbal parallels, nor need 
they be sought in an imaginative reworking 
of an amusing situation. The letters follow: 


Angelic Wilhelmina! .. . 

o! my charmer, while my head retains 
the least spark of invention, and my heart 
glows with the resolution of a man, our cor- 
respondence shall not be cut off by the mach- 
inations of an envious stepmother, who never 
had attractions to inspire a generous passion; 
and, now that age and wrinkles have destroyed 
what little share of beauty she once possessed, 
endeavours, like the fiend in paradise, to blast 
those joys in others, from which she is herself 
eternally excluded. Doubt not, dear sovereign 
of my soul! that I will study, with all the eager- 
ness of desiring love, how to frustrate her 


malicious intention, and renew those transport- 


ing moments, the remembrance of which now 
warms the breast of your ever constant 
Fathom. 
(‘Count Fathom,’ chap. xvii), 
My soul’s idol, my ador’d Lydia! . 

As for the old weather-beaten she-dragon 
who guards you, it shall go hard but I will 
elude her vigilance, as I am told that the 
same ridiculous vanity which makes her dress 
up her coarse features, and deck her dull 
'chat with hard words which she don’t under- 
_ stand, does also lay her open to the grossest 
| deceptions from flattery and pretended admira- 
| tion, so that I have a scheme to see you shortly 
with the old Harridan’s consent, and even to 
make her a go-between in our interviews. 

(‘The Rivals,’ ITI, iii), 

There is, as might be expected from Sheri- 
| dan’s criticism of ‘‘ the mean and distorted 
| figures of Nature’’ in the novels of Smollett 
and Fielding (see Sheridan’s letter to 
Thomas Grenville, 30 Oct. 1772, in W. Fraser 
Rae’s ‘Sheridan,’ London, 1896, i, 235), a 
difference in the morality of these intrigues; 
whereas Ferdinand plays up to a jeweller’s 
wife and her step-daughter in order to gain 
the jeweller’s money through them, Captain 
Absolute persists in an honourable, though 
whimsically romantic, suit for Lydia’s hand. 
Thus Sheridan, in profiting by the humour 
of Smollett’s episode, has refined its rough 


ore. 

Lydia Melford in “The Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker’ is, like Lydia Languish, 
a great frequenter of the Bath circulating 
library. Matthew Bramble describes his 
niece thus: ‘‘ She has got a languishing eye, 
and reads romances,’’ and the girl writes to 
her dearest companion,” Laetitia Willis, 
that she goes ‘‘ to the booksellers shops, 
which are charming places of resort, where 
we read novels, plays pamphlets, and news- 
papers, for so small a subscription as a 
crown-a-quarter.’’ Miss lLanguish, _ too, 
reads novels, among them three by Smollett: 
‘Roderick Random,’ ‘Peregrine Pickle’ 
(with separate mention of the included 
“Memoirs of a Lady of Quality writ 
ten by Herself’), and ‘Humphrey Clin- 
ker.’ Duels are fought over both Lydias, 
and in each case a relative of one of 
the combatants interferes before any injury 
is done (see Bramble’s letter to Dr. Lewis, 
Clifton, 17 April, and ‘ The Rivals,’ III. 
iv.; V. iii.). Among less romantic encounters 
Bob Acres’ ‘“‘oozing’’ courage at King’s 
Mead-Fields resembles that of Squire George 
Prankley, whose ‘‘ hand shook with such 
violence ’’ that he could not prime his own 
pistol and who ‘“‘ desired the action might 
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be deferred till next day, as he had not set- 
tled his affairs’’ (Jerry Melford’s letter to 
Sir Watkin Phillips, Bath, 17 May). Both 
romantic young women are addressed by 
lovers of some rank and fortune under 
assumed names and in rather humble char- 
acters—George Dennison disguising as Wil- 
son, the actor, and Captain Jack Absolute 
masquerading as Ensign Beverley. 
CoLEMAN O. Parsons. 


SSUARIES.—Some years ago, when trav- 
elling in Brittany, I visited the convent 
of La Chartreuse, near D’Auray. The Rev- 
erend Mother very kindly allowed me to see 
a beautiful chapel erected for the Royalists 
who fell in battle, and whose remains are 
there guarded. A nun beckoned ‘to me, and, 
lifting a stone in the floor, held a light be- 
low for me to look down. There in the crypt 
lay the bones of the Royalists, very white, 
clean, and carefully arranged. Under her 
breath she murmured ‘‘ Some day they will 
return,’? and she told me that those bones 
had been collected on the battlefield, washed 
with certain fluids and wines, and placed in 
the crypt. Later, the beautiful chapel had 
been erected over them. 

Recently there was discovered near Hythe 
a large number of human bones—especially 
skulls and arm-bones. It was held that these 
bones were the remains of fighting men on a 
battlefield ; but, on further investigation, it 
was found that the skulls were not only those 
of men, but also of women and children. 
These bones have been carefully collected and 
placed in rows in the crypt of the church. 

In 1858 an addition was made to the 
churchyard of Sonning-on-Thames. This 
addition was known as ‘‘ Bone Orchard.”’ 
It is stated by residents 

That there is no reason to suppose that Bone. 
orchard formed any part of the original church- 
yard but strange to say there have been found 
in several parts of the portion now taken in 
quantities of human bones and skulls—as well 
as bones of animals. 

In one place the skulls were lying so closely 
packed together that it was quite impossible 


they should have been regularly interred. The | 


bodies must either have been thrown in after 
some battle or the bones have been collected 
from the churchyard. 

The name “ Bone orchard ” suggests that it 
had been a burying place—on some battle field 
in Saxon times. 


One can hardly think that the churchyard 
could ever have been so full of bones as to 
make their removal necessary to the Bone 
Orchard. 


In many parts of France to-day—especially 
in Brittany—it is the custom in Christian 
burial-grounds to remove the bones of rela- 
tives from graves after three years, to wash 
these bones very carefully in wine, etc., and 
then to place them in a building near the 
churchyard called the ossuary, ‘‘ bone- 
house,’’ or ‘‘charnel house.’’ Each house- 
hold in the parish possesses a ‘‘ bone shelf ”’ 
in the ossuary or charnel house, and over 
it is placed a tablet stating the name of the 
family to whom belong the bones. 

It is customary to visit this ossuary, and 
to take offerings of flowers, incense, etc., on 
the death-days of the deceased relatives whose 
bones are there preserved. 

In Italy, for instance in Naples, it is cus- 
tomary 'to remove the bones from graves in 
the same manner, and to wash and tend 
them. There are erected in the cemetery, 
shelves inclosed with doors, and on the shelves 
are ranged the bones. The names of the 
owners of the shelves is placed without. On 
certain dates relatives proceed to their 
shelves, open the doors, and pour in wine, 
‘etc., burn incense and candles, place flowers, 
'sing, and partake of a meal before the 
| shelves. 

Among the ancient Gauls, and with the 
modern Japanese and many other peoples, 
it was and is the religious custom thus to take 
up the bones of relatives after a stated in- 
terval and to wash them with wine etc. ‘This 
work is done in Japan by women only. They 
place the washed bones in reliqaries of .differ- 
ent kinds, and carry out religious services on 
certain dates for their bones. 

_ In many French chateaux there are 
private chapels in which may be seen re- 
| liquaries of wood and glass—the inside lined 
| with velvet—and on this the ivory-like bones 
_of ancestors and ancestresses repose. 

It appears that this custom is world-wide, 
_and has existed for thousands of years. One 
| would ask why it is that such regard for the 
bones of ancestry has left no trace in Eng- 
_land? Where are there in England 
| ossuaries or charnel houses ? 

| G. H. 


E CATALOGUE OF ARNE LAURIN’S 

JOURNALISTIC LIBRARY (See clxii. 
98).—Arne Laurin has at the end of the past 
year published a new volume of the Catalogue 
of his library (‘ A Historical Survey of the 
Periodic Press,’ Prague, 1932, 114 pp., priv- 
ately printed, 400 copies for students only). 
The bibliography contains some eighty Eng- 
‘lish items, and brings also facsimiles of two 
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English title-pages: The Mottoes of the Spec- 
tators, Tatlers, and Guardians, Translated 
into English. The Second Edition. To 
which is added, The Mottoes of the Free- 
holders, London: Printed for Richard Wel- 
lington, at the Dolphin and Crown without 
Temple-Bar. M.DCC.XXXVII._ And later: 
Junius, Stat Nominis Umbra. Vol, I. Lon- 
don: Printed for Henry Sampson Woodfall, 
in Pater Noster Row. MDCCLXXII. At 
the end of the Catalogue bibliographies of 
books on Joseph von Gérres and on Théo- 
phraste Renaudot are printed. The publi- 
cation of the Catalogue will be continued. 


Otto F. Banter. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


HE DAFFODIL AS THE EMBLEM OF 
WALES.—At clxi. 444 (Dec. 19, 1931) 
a correspondent of yours wrote: ‘‘ The daffo- 
dil has, I believe, been adopted as _ the 
national emblem of Wales.’’ By whom? 
Perhaps some irresponsible individuals may 
have made such an attempt, but I was lately 
at the Heralds’ Office, where I was informed 
by Garter that there was absolutely no 
authority for it whatever. The traditional 
emblem of Wales, from time immemorial, 
has been the Leek, which, with the Rose, 
Shamrock and Thistle, is emblazoned on ‘the 
painted windows in the Palace of Westmin- 
ster, is the badge on the uniform of the 
Welsh Guards, and was worn in their caps 
by the Welsh soldiers at Crécy or Agincourt— 
to name only a few instances. 

There is no claim for the daffodil to be 
the emblem of Wales either historically, or 
botanically, as the flower is not peculiar to 
the Principality, nor flourishes more luxuri- 
antly there than in other parts of the United 
(even still!) Kingdom. 

G. H. D. 


IBLIOGRAPHY: STEPHEN CRANE. 
—The desirability in bibliography of 
ascertaining first appearances in print 
prompts me to record in ‘N. and Q.’ hitherto 
unnoted early printings of two of Stephen 
Crane’s sketches. Unlisted by B. J. R. 
Stolper in his check-list of Crane’s writings, 
they are: ‘An Ominous Baby,’ the Arena 
Magazine, vol. ix., no. xlv. (May, 1893), pp. 
819-821, and ‘ The Men in the Storm,’ the 
Arena Magazine, vol. x., no. lix. (October, 
1894), pp. 662-667. Both pieces were re- 
printed in vol. xi. of the complete collected 
works, which were published by Knopf 

during the years 1925-1926. 

JoHn Howarp Birss. 


VING’S ‘WOLFERT’S ROOST’: A 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE.—I should 
like to make ‘two additions to ‘ Washington 
Irving—A Bibliography,’ compiled by Mr. 
W. R. Langfeld, and published serially in 
the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
June to December, 1932. Both these addi- 
tions concern Irving’s ‘ Wolfert’s Roost’ 
(New York, 1855), which is described and 
analysed in the number of the Bulletin for 
September. 

I. 


Two issues of ‘ Wolfert’s Roost’ bear ‘the 
date, 1855. 

(a) The first issue—that recorded by Mr. 
Langfeld—has as the publisher’s address on 
the title-page ‘‘12 Park Place.’ I note that 
there is also a second state of the first issue 
with broken type. For example, on p. 37, 
1. 9, the o of ‘‘ Geoffrey ’’ is broken; and on 
p. 41 the 7 of the page numeral is_ nearly 
obliterated. 

(b) The second issue, hitherto unre 
corded, bears the address ‘‘ 10 Park Place.” 
The same instances of broken type noted 
above in ‘the second state of the first issue 
appear in the second issue. The copy of the 
second issue in my possession also has the 
type of several words in the first three lines 
of p. 169 badly damaged. 

It may further be noted that the address 
on the advertisements at the back of both 
issues is the same—‘‘10 Park Place.’’ This 
was the correct address of G. P. Putnam and 
Co. at that time, for the address is thus 
given in three volumes of ‘Trow’s New York 
City Directory,’ 1853-54, 1854-55, 1855-56. 
The address, “12 Park Place,’’ was un- 
doubtedly an error. In the second issue, the 
2 has been plainly altered to 0, for the 
0 appears in slightly larger type than the J— 
thus 

II. 


Irving’s sketch entitled ‘ The Contented 
Man’ was first collected in ‘ Wolfert’s 
Roost,’ but Mr. Langfeld was unable to find 
its original place and date of publication. 
This sketch, I may say, was first published 
in ‘The Literary Souvenir; or, Cabinet of 
Poetry and Romance,’ edited by Alaric A. 
Watts, and published in London in 1827. I 
have also noted two early reprintings of the 
sketch in America—in the New York Ameri- 
can Dec. 22, 1826, and in the Casket, March, 
1827 (i. 92). 

Netson F, ADKINS. 

Washington Square College, 

New York University. 


JAN 
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Readers’ Queries. 


qae JEWS IN ENGLAND: REMOVAL 
OF DISABILITIES.—I wonder if any 
of your readers could refer me to a_ short, 
concise statement of the freedom given to the 
Jews in the present day in this country com- 
pared with their disabilities in 1800? I read 
some time ago a very clear and concise com- 
parison of these relative positions, and can- 
not now lay my hand on it. — 


USTOS ROTULORUM.—On p. 19 of the 
Introduction by Appleton Morgan, A.M., 
LL.B., President of the New York Shakes- 
peare Society, to the ‘Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ being Vol. i of the Bankside Shakes- 
peare, published by the Shakespeare Society 
of New York in 1888, I find the following: 


This justice of the quorum was ex officio 
always the custos rotulorum, which tremendous 
title the popular wit at a very early date 
metamorphosed into “ high cockalorum,” in 
which form it survives to-day. 


The suggested development of the title 
sounds reasonable, but is there any evidence 
to support the statement that a justice of 
the quorum was ea officio custos rotulorum? 
This dignity is nowadays usually associated 
with the Lord Lieutenant, or some personage 
of similar standing; but in Shakespeare’s 
day the practice may have been different. 


E. B. G. 
JOHN AND WILLIAM HAUGHTON. — 


Can any reader supply any information 
of these two eighteenth-century dancing- 
masters, both Sheriffs of York. 

John, bapt. St. Crux, York., Feb. 3, 1677; 
Chamberlain 1725; Sheriff 1728-9. Will 
proved 1 Sept., 1747; left all to William. 

William, bapt. St. Crux, York, Feb. 28, 
1692; Sheriff 1759-60; a munificent benefac- 
tor to York, retired to Cold Bath Fields, 
Middlesex; bur. at St. Michael le Belfrey, 
York, August, 1770; left ‘‘ To Mrs. Alice 
Hodges my freehold estate at Sharow near 
Ripon, and at her death, to Mary Sampson, 
Spinster.”’ Were they relatives? 

The St. Crux Register is missing for the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

The executor to both wills was the Rev. 
Samuel Carr, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
1776-93. Was he a relation? William’s 
will (I have a copy) mentions nearly £24,000. 


(Canon) ArtHuR A. R. 


“N EWTER.’’—In the register of burials 

in the churchyard of the parish church 
of Bedminster, it is recorded that during 
July, August and September, 1756, 117 
French Newters were buried, usually 
four or five on tthe same day. No 
names are given. What is the meaning of 
the word “ newter’’? 

Cyrit H. Norton. 


T. IVEL.—In Johnston’s ‘ Place Names of 
England and Wales,’ it states that the 
ancient name of Yeovil was Eivel or Ivel, 
probably meaning the same as “ gavel,’’ but 
that local tradition asserts that there was 
a saint called Ivel, from whom the town took 
its name, though no such saint appears in 
the Dictionary of National—Christian— 
Biography. 

I should like, if possible, to obtain particu- 
lars of any legends or stories associated with 
this mythical St. Ivel, and should be glad 
if any reader could give me some information 
on the subject or tell me where I can obtain 
it. 

C. TynpaLL WULCKo. 

Haslemere, 142, Kinfauns Road, 

Goodmayes, Essex. 


LD DEEDS WITH SEALS. — Is there 
any society or person able able to iden- 
tify old seals circa Edward III? 
ANTIQUARY. 


YOULSON OF GREAT AYTON, YORKS., 

XVIII. CENT.—I should be glad of in- 
formation as to date of this family becom- 
ing lords of the manor of Great Ayton, and 
for any information as to the earlier mem- 
bers. Coulson and Colston appear to be re- 
garded as variants of the same name in many 


indexes. 
P. D. M. 
LANNIN FAMILY. — I should welcome 


any information which would assist me 
to trace my ancestors of the name of Blan- 
nin, who were merchants in Bristol. 


(Rev.) P. B. G. Brynatt. 


ELIZABETH FRANK.—This lady edited, 

in 1826, the ‘ Life of Lindley Murray,’ 
the grammarian and Quaker. She also 
wrote several tracts for the edification of juv- 
eniles and domestic servants. Although she 
resided in York for many years, nothing 
more than her name is known. She was not 
a Quaker. Any reference to her will be 


esteemed. 
T. P. Cooper. 
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BULKELEY: ATKINSON, — Katherine, | 


daughter of Robert, 2nd Viscount Bulke- 
ley, is stated to have married Philip Atkin- 
son, D.D. I shall be glad to learn the date 
and place of the marriage, and the date of 
death and place of burial of her husband, 
with particulars of his career. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


LOWTHER OF EAST CHEAP. — At the 

commencement of the eighteenth century, 
some ladies of the name of Lowther were liv- 
ing in the parish of St. Dunstan’s, East 
Cheap. Are there any references to the fam- 
ily in the registers of that or the neighbour- 


ing parishes? 
E. H. D. 


“QT. SHAKESPEARE.’’—In chap. xli. of 
‘ White-Jacket,’ Herman Melville re- 
fers to ‘‘ St. Shakespeare.’’ I should be 
glad to know if there are other instances of 
Shakespeare being thus ‘‘ canonized’’ by 
other authors. 
Joun Howarp Birss. 


DAM DE ROS.—I should be grateful for 
any information respecting Adam de 
Ros, the author of a poem in which it has 
been suggested that he anticipated Dante, 
and with which the Italian poet may have 
been familiar. The name of de Ros does not 

appear in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

H. J. AYLIFFE. 


APT. CHARLES ANDERSON, OF THE 

94th FOOT. — I have before me a copy 

of the will of Captain Charles Anderson, of 

the 94th Foot, made on 5 Jan., 1810, whilst 

his regiment was stationed at Granville Bar- 
racks, in the Island of Jersey. 

Captain Anderson mentions his natural 
son, James, his brothers, William Anderson, 
of Invernettie, in the county of Aberdeen, 
and Arthur of Deebank, Deeside, Aberdeen, 
and his nephew, Ensign Charles John Ander- 
son (subsequently Captain) of tthe 80th Regi- 
ment of Foot, and his nieces, Jean Charlotte 
and Helen Anderson, of Invernettie. The 
nieces were the daughters of William Ander- 
son of Invernettie, but there is no informa- 
tion as to the name of the parents of Cap- 
tain Charles John Anderson, of the 80th 
Regiment. I am very anxious to obtain this 
information. He settled in the Isle of Man. 

Captain Anderson’s natural son James 
became a Major, but 1 do not know of what 
regiment. Can any of your readers give me 
information about him? 


Captain Charles Anderson and _his 
brothers, William of Invernettie, and Arthur 
of Deebank, were the natural sons of Charles 
Anderson (b. 1711, d. 1776), 8th Laird of 
Candacraig. Who was the mother of Cap- 
tain Charles of the 94th Foot? I should be 
very grateful to anyone who could give me 
the information desired. Please reply direct. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.), 

Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 


ARGARET ANDERSON. — Patrick 

Smith, laird of Braco, married as his 

third wife (circa 1645) Margaret Anderson, 
Who were her parents? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SOCT.). 


UERIES FROM GIBBON’S ‘ DECLINE 
AND FALL.’—I shall be grateful to you 
and your valuable publication if you can 
obtain for me answers to the following, from 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall ’ :— 

1. Where is ‘“ Budzak’’? See chap. i- 
the paragraph on Asia Minor. Note 82 gives 
no explanation. 

2. Chap. vii., Note 3. ‘‘ Triballian horse.” 
Would this be a body of horsemen formed of 
natives from Triballi, in Thrace ? 

3. Chap. viii., Note 35. ‘‘Cape Goadel’’! 
Town of Taiz, supposed Teza of Ptolemy’ 
What of these? 

4. Chap. viii., Note 38. What was the 
position of ‘‘Modain’’? It must be near 
Bagdad. The nearest I can get ‘to it isa 
town marked on one ancient map and spelt 
Medain.”’ 

J. Hocxrne. 

Glenelg, South Australia. 


EFERENCE WANTED. — Some years ago 
the following joke appeared—in Punch as 
I believe :— 
** Little Girl: What’s that, daddy? 
Father: A cow. 
Little Girl: Why?” 
Can any reader give me the correct reference’ 
Rosert GURNEY. 
Boars Hill, Oxford. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Will anyone direct me 
to the source of the following lines? I have 
searched the ‘ Antijacobin’ and ‘ All the 
Talents’ for them in vain. 
“ How smooth, persuasive, plausible and glib. 
From pious lips is dropped the specious fib: 
How clear, convincing, eloquent and bold 
The barefaced lie with manly courage told: 
Which, spoke in public, comes with greater 


force, 
And, heard by thousands, is believed 0 
course!” 


Monreith. 


Herpert MAxweEL. 
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Replies. 


PICKERING TOMB. 
(clxiv. 8). 


é pee memorial to Cicely Pickering, or Puck- 
ering—not a raised tomb, but consisting of 
three small brass plates inlaid over the grave 
in the chancel floor—is in St. Mary’s, the 
parish church of Warwick. Her father, Sir 
Thomas Puckering, who lived at Warwick 
Priory, the building recently conveyed to 
America, was a friend of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, and served as M.P. for Tamworth. 
He died 1636. Another daughter of his was 
abducted while walking in Greenwich Park, 
conveyed to Flanders and terrified into a 
marriage with the author of the plot. The 
inscription over Cicely’s grave runs :— 


MEMORIA SACRVM 


Cecilie Puckering Filie Natu 
Secunde Thome Puckering 
Militis et Baronette que 
Xpo Desponsata obiit 9 Die 

Aprilis Anno Dni 1636 
ZEtatisq 9 Sue 130 


Anagramma, 


Mistres Cisseley Puckering 

I sleep secure; Christs my King. 

Deaths terrors nought affright mee nor his 
sting 

I sleep secure; for Christ’s my Sovereigne 


King. 


Epitaphium. 
Birth, breeding, beauty, grace and carriage 
sweet 
In thee Deare Saint did alltogither meet. 
The Sunne ne’er saw a comelier face then 
thine 
Nor Heaven received a spirit more Divine 
Thrice happy Parents such a child to breed 
Begott agayne of Gods immortall seed 
Cease sorrowing then sith Saints and Angels 


sing 
To see her matcht with an eternall King. 


The words ‘‘ Anagramma’”’ and “‘ Epita- 
phium ’’ are carved on the stone. The ana- 
gram, save for a redundant h, seems perfect. 
Dugdale (Warwickshire 3rd ed. p. 320) gives 
the epitaph with minor variations. I have 
disregarded the v as u. 

The funeral sermon, of which a _ copy 
formerly existed in the library of John 
Staunton, Longbridge, Warwick, 
preached by John Bryan, Rector of Bedford, 
later a noted Nonconformist divine. It con- 
tains rather touching allusions to the dead 
child’s piety and exemplary patience dur- 
ing her sufferings. (Colvile’s ‘ Warwick- 
shire Worthies,’ p. 593). 

Mary Dormer Harris. 


was |. 


ERMAN MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE 
(clxiv. 9).—E. H. L. should refer for de-. 
tails of the Naumburg sculptures to F. Liib- 
becke, ‘ Die Plastik des deutschen Mittelal- 
ters’ (Munich, Piper and Co.), vol. i., p. 
76ff., plates 37-42; Pinder, ‘Der Naum- 
burger Dom und seine Bildwerke,’ Berlin, 
Deutscher Kunstverlag; G. Dehio, ‘ Hand- 
buch der deutschen Kunstdenkmiler,’ vol. i. 
(Mitteldeutschland), p. 261; Dehio, ‘ Gesch- 
ichte der deutschen Kunst’; article by 
Prof. E. F. Jacob, ‘ Medieval German Art,’ 
History, October, 1929 (especially valuable). 
For the tomb of Henry the Lion and 
Matilda at Brunswick, see Libbecke’s book 
mentioned above, p. 64, plate 18; Dehio’s 
‘ Handbuch,’ v., p. 58; and ‘ Braunschweig,’ 
by Oskar Doering in Seeman’s ‘ Beriithmte 
Kunststatten.’ An excellent little book deal- 
ing both with Naumburg and Brunswick is 
‘ Bildner und Maler des Mittelalters,’ by Leo. 
Bruhns. I have dealt with both Naumburg 
and Brunswick in my ‘ Wayfarer in Central 
Germany,’ Methuen, 1931. The Naumburg 
master seems to have been a German who 
worked at Rheims and possibly also at 
Amiens. It is remarkable how few people. 
in this country have ever heard of the Naum- 
burg sculptures, although plenty of visitors 

go to Bamberg. 

Matcotm Letts. 


ONG OF BIRDS: HOW WRITTEN 
DOWN (clxiii. 224, 263, 283, 323, 355, 
395, 482).—Your correspondents will be in- 
terested to see also a French attempt to inter- 
pret the nightingale’s song :— 

Dors, dors, dors, dors, dors, dors, ma douce. 

amie, 

Amie, amie, 

Si belle et si chérie, 

Dors en aimant, 

Dors en couvant, 

Nos jolis enfants... 

This interpretation has some twenty lines. 
It was quoted by Dupont de Nemours in a 
lecture on the instinct of animals at Paris 
in 1814, and was reprinted in Jurende’s ‘Der 
redliche Verkiindiger,’ 1814, ii., p. 574. For 
this reference I am indebted to my friend, 


Aloys Skoumal. 
Otto F. Barer. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


(HE ARISTOCRATIC TYPE (clxiii. 459). 
—Mr. Thurkill Cooke has dealt with the. 
wider aspects of this subject in a communi- 
cation entitled ‘Heredity and the Inheri- 
tance of Titles of Honour,’ British Associa- 
tion, Oxford, 1926. A summary will be. 
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found in the Annual Report of the B.A. 
Oxon. 


APULLLA’S TOMB (elxiv. 8).—As the tomb 
of Cicero’s daughter Tullia is unknown, 
the query presumably refers to that unearthed 
near the Appian Way on 16 April, 1485, and 
wrongly conjectured to be the grave of Tullia. 
Rodolfo Lanciani, in his ‘Pagan and 
Christian Rome,’ 1892, pp. 294 to 501, gives 
a very full and amusing account of the ori- 
gin of the absurd legend, with a large num- 
ber of references to contemporary and other 
sources. At the above-mentioned date, lab- 
ourers digging near the Via Appia, discov- 
ered the body of a young girl covered with a 
glutinous substance, apparently a mixture 
of myrrh and other ointments, and in a re- 
markable state of preservation. She was 
taken to Rome and exhibited, attracting great 
admiration. Alexander ab Alexandro, in 
his ‘ Geniales dies,’ iii. 2, writes that he was 
at Rome at the time of the discovery, and 
mentions Pomponius Laetus’s conjecture that 
this was either the body of Cicero’s daughter 
of that of Priscilla, the subject of Statius, 
‘Silvae,’ v. i. Alexander adds that he is 
quite ignorant of the grounds of Pomponius’s 
guess, as no inscription was found. ‘‘ But,”’ 
writes Lanciani, ‘‘ the number of spurious 
inscriptions concocted for the occasion is 
truly remarkable.’’ The ‘‘ lying legend ’”’ 
took various forms. In Sir Thomas Browne’s 
‘Vulgar Errors,’ the tomb is said to be that 
of Cicero’s sister and to have contained a 
still burning lamp. Anyone who has a ling- 
ering belief in the story of ‘‘ Tulla’s Tomb” 
should certainly read Lanciani’s account of 
the matter. I may, perhaps, add that I 
have already referred to the story, and given 
a reference to Lanciani’s book at 11S. i. 290, 
in ‘N. and Q.,’ under the heading ‘ Sir T. 
Brown on Olybius’s Lamp.’ 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
Burnham, Bucks. 


E VICTORIAN DINNER RITUAL 

(elxiii. 478; clxiv. 33).—In his book of 
London recollections, ‘One City and 
Many Men,’ Sir Algernon West describes 
the great change in dinners that came about 
in the ‘forties. A large turbot decorated 
with lobsters always appeared. A saddle of 
mutton at the head of the table, carved by 
the host, with a pair of chickens with white 
sauce, and a tongue in the middle, was usual, 
the chicken being carved by the hostess or 
a capable neighbour. Six side-dishes and 
two bottles of champagne completed the feast, 


_ the champagne being drunk “ out of small 
| tubes of glass which contained but little 
froth.’’ After dinner the cloth was removed 
and the wine and dessert put on the mahog- 
any. Sir Raymond first experienced what 
was then called ‘‘ diner 4 la Russe ’’ at Lady 
Sydney’s house, when the viands were carved 
off the table, and the fruit, and probably 
flowers, were on the cloth, which was not 
removed after dinner. Tea always followed 
coffee. That was in 1850-1. He is recalling 
fashionable London Society, wherein the 
fashions originated, reaching the provinces 
later, and lasting longer. 

One who was then a small boy can remem- 
ber dinner tables in two clerical homes of his 
in the eighties: one near Cambridge, presided 
over by an Irish uncle and aunt, the other 
near London, ruled by a head of north coun- 
try race. In essentials, the ‘“ ritual ’’ was 
alike. The master of the house carved usu- 
ally: in his absence his wife did so. Dinner 
was at 7 o’clock or 7.30 o'clock. A house- 
parlourmaid, assisted by a second maid, or 
one alone, handed the plates and vegetables, 
attending to the needs of the family and 
guests. On ordinary occasions, when the 
vegetables had been handed round, the dishes 
were placed on the table and the maids left 
the room until the next course. Race showed 
itself perhaps in the table decoration. There 
was a simplicity about the English board 
which was less noticeable in the Irish one. 
Owing to flower decorations being a delight 
to a member of the family, and a devoted 
gardener ruling it, varied arrangements of 
flowers adorned the board. Near London 
flowers were not so happy maybe, however, a 
pot of ferns with four to six small vases of 
flowers, was the usual] decoration there. The 
arrangement of forks, knives, spoons, etc., 
would be the same everywhere, doubtless. 
When a dinner-party was given, the boy was 
permitted to view the table. It was lighted 
by candles placed in tall silver candlesticks, 
on other occasions one house was content with 
lamps, the other with gas. Wine was decan- 
ted carefully by the master of the house. 
Sometimes silver and _  Sheffield-plated(’) 
holders were used. Champagne was drunk 
from wide, bowl-shaped glasses on slender 
stems, such as now appear to be used to 
hold grape-fruit. It was reported that a 
clergyman’s daughter had been seen drinking 
champagne from a tumbler! that being very 
unusual then. There were also green glasses 
for hock, and sherry and port glasses. Finger- 
bowls had no lips to them. 
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After dinner the cloth was removed for 
dessert, but there was no long interval before 
the men joined the ladies, and tea was taken 
later into the drawing-room. There seems 
to have been more hospitality then. After- 
noon tea was not the function it has now 
become. Friends and strangers were fre- 
quently invited to luncheon or dinner. — In 
one house, people came down from London, 
dined, and returned by train. In the other, 
at Christmas time, a solitary Don would join 
the family circle, one who would otherwise 
have been alone in college. If a bachelor 
had any friends at all, he was not left alone. 
There was not such a wide distribution of 
gifts, but those given were of a more sub- 
stantial character. Tradesmen gave gifts to 
their regular customers—a barrel of oysters, 
acake, etc. The above mode of life died out, 
perhaps before the war, more or less, but 
certainly with it the old comfortable English 
life ended. 

F. P. Leysurn-Yarker. 


HE NAME “ MACBETH” (clxiv. 8). — 
‘This name originally was a personal one, 
not a patronymic. In modern Gaelic it is 
spelled MacBheatha, which comes from Mac- 
bheathadh, bheathadh being the old genitive 
of beatha, life; the name therefore means 
‘son of life,’’ and answers to the old Eng- 
lish name Lif-ing or Liv-ing, which is still] 
to be found in Livingstone. From the dia- 
lect form MacBheathain comes MacBean. 
Many of the Highland names had a personal 
origin; my own, non-Anglicanized, was in 
Gaelic Mac-an-Leister (contracted to Mac- 

Leister) ‘‘ son of the arrow.” 

J. R. F. 


ALTBY OF MALTBY AND MUS- 
TON: IVO TAILBOIS (elxiii. 16, 
50, 154, 210, 268, 321). — In_ reply 
to Mrs. VeErRRILL’s article at 


the last reference. It is suggested that Rein- 
frid, father of Ivo or John Tailbois, was the 
Reinfrid who was soldier and first Prior of 
Whitby Abbey cirea 1070. Authorities dif- 
fer on some points, though in substance they 
agree. For example :— 


Preston, or Taillebois, Renfred Tallebox of 
Normandy ec. 1050 had issue: 


1. Ralph Tallebox, Viscount of Bedford; 2. 
William Tallebox of Lincoln 1086; 3. Ivo Talle- 
box of Lincoln and Norfolk 1086; 4. Gilbert 
Fitz Renfrid. Gilbert was provided for by his 
brother _Ivo, who held Kendal, Westmorland, 
temp. W illiam I, and inherited his barony. His 
son, William de Lancester, had issue Renfred, 
who was father of (1) William de Lancaster IT. 


(2) Roger, whose son Gilbert married the 
heiress of William II de Lancaster etc. (‘ The 
Norman People’ p. 369). 

The monks of St. Mary of York deduced Gil- 
bert de Lancaster from Ivo Taillebois, viz. son 
of Ketell, son of Eldred, son of Ivo. 
* Monasticon ’ iii, p. 553). 

We are therefore reduced either to disbeliev- 
ing the relationship altogether, or to placing 
credit upon the statement made by the monks 
of St. Mary of York, notwithstanding the fact 
that part of that statement, viz. that Eldred 
was the son of Ivo Taillebois, is disproved by 
after events. (‘ Lancashire Pipe Rolls and Early 
Charters,’ p. 7, W. Farrer). 

The author of ‘The Norman People,’ though 
without giving any proof for the statement, 
asserts that the De Lancaster Tailbois and Fitz 
Renfreds were all of one family. ‘That one 
Ralf Tailbois of Normandy, he gives no locality 
for him, circ. 1050, had four sons .. . A very 
beautiful theory, but it can be shown that 
Roger fitz Renfred was the son of Renfred and 
not of Gilbert or William, unless, indeed, that 
name is used as a surname. (‘ The History of 
the House of Arundel,’ p. 229, Yeatman). 

Contemporary documents prove that Nigel 
and Renfred were used more or less as sur- 
names. For instance, Roger the Steward is 
sometimes styled ‘‘ Roger FitzRenfred”’ 
and sometimes ‘‘ Roger Fitz Renfred or 
Roger Fitz Gilbert,’’ and his son Gilbert is 
sometimes styled ‘‘ Gilbert Fitz Renfred or 
Gilbert Fitz Roger.’’ 

Ivo de Tailgebois married Lucie daughter of 
Algar, William gave him all the lands in Hol- 
land in Line, that her brothers Edwin and Mor- 
car had held. Sir Henry Ellis says Ivo was 
nephew of the Conqueror. (Vide R 157 Mun- 
ford, ‘ Analysis of the Domsday Book of Nor- 


folk ’). 


The late Dr. Horace Round proves that 
Ivo Tailbois married Lucie, daughter of 
Thorold, the Sheriff of Lincoln. On the 
death of Ivo, Lucie married Ralf Earl, of 
Chester and Lincoln. Mr. Hodgson Hinde, 
in his Introduction to the Pipe Rolls of Cum- 
berland and Westmorland, says ‘‘the pedi- 
gree of Ivo Tailbois is fictitious.’’ On the 
other hand, P. H. Ditchford, F.S.A., writ- 
ing in 1912, states that 
Ivo Tailbois was brother of Fulk Earl of 
Anjou. Ivo laid the foundaton of the illustrious 
House of Lancaster. 

Mr. Charles Horncastle, in his chart of 
Ivo Tailbois, states that Ethelred II, 
978-1016, married (1) Elgiva, daughter of 
Thorold, and (2) Emma, daughter of Richard 
I of Normandy. By Elgiva he had a daugh- 
ter Elgiva, who married (1) Earl Athelstan, 
(2) Uchtred of Northumberland, and (3) Ivo 
Tailbois, brother of Fulke of Anjou, who 
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‘came to England with William I and was | without issue in 1536, is interred in the 
created Baron of Kendall. Their son was | church. 
Eldred, second Baron of Kendall. He mar- Under ‘ Calcely’ (4 miles N. of Alford and 
ried Edgetha, and they had Ketlis, the 3rd | about 6 miles S. of Maltby, Linc.) it is men- 
Baron. He married Christiana, and they | tioned that Philip de Kime held one fee of 
had Gilbert, fourth Baron, who had William, | Little Kime, Linc., of that Earl’s fee (Earl 
5th Baron. William took the name of de of Chester). Fulk Philip de Kime and 
Lancaster. His brother, Henry de Rade- | Hawise his wife, for the soul of Countess 
clive, took his name from his manor of Rad- | Rohaise, gave land in Wainfleet to the nuns 
cliffe, Co. Lancs., which he held by knight’s | of Bullington to furnish lights in the church 
service of his brother William (Henry II). | for the said nuns in their chapter-house 
Taking all the evidence into consideration, | about the graves of the said Philip’s father 
we surmise that Ivo Tailbois was a brother and mother and of the Countess Rohaise. 
of Fulk de Maltby, cup-bearer to Osbern | (See ‘ Honor of Chester,’ Farrer, vol. ii.). 
d’Arches, who was the son of Reinfrid, Prior To sum up, the de Maltbys were cousins 
of Whitby, and was not, as some authorities _ to the Earls of Chester, as evidenced by their 
state, brother of Fulk Earl of Anjou. | arms, the ‘‘ wheatsheaves.’’ In Maltby, 
Though of the same family, he was of a dif- near Louth, was formerly the Preceptory of 
ferent branch. In support of this there is Knights Templars, to which Ranulf, one of 
a charter by Ivo Tailbois, still in existence, the Earls of Chester, was the first benefactor. 
dated 1085, which records that ‘‘Ivo gave to | It was Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, nephew 
to the Abbot Natales, and the monks of | to the Conqueror, who appointed Reinfred, 
Angers the church of Spalding to the exclu- | the Prior of Whitby, to be a monk in Eve 
sion of Thorold’s previous gift.” (This sham. These Earls of Chester, as well as the 
Thorold would be his wife Lucie’s father). Reinfreds, descend from Reinfred or Ainfrid 
In 1115-1123 Henry Rex, by writ to Robert, the Dane, near kinsman — some authorities 
Bishop of Lincoln, directed that the monks | Sa¥ he was half-brother — to Rollo, first Duke 
‘should hold the wood belonging to the of Normandy. 
hg as they had it in the time of his ALFRED RANSFORD. 
ather and brother, of Ivo and Thorold.’’ . 
About the year 1135, Lucie, Countess of Ches- 
ter, confirmed to the monks of St. Nicholas h 
Spalding, the church which they held in the °7¢ interesting, and she may be right when 
time of Ivo Tailbois, Roger Fitzgerald and lee, 
Earl Ranulph. (See Farrer, ‘Honor of amilies originated in England, though what 
Chester,’ vol. ii.) : grounds she has for her theory I do not know. 
This cnetilins is further supported by the It is true that families of the name of Joly 
of England prior e first influx of Pro 
Extinct Peerage bes the following : testant refugees from the Continent, but the 
bore, Argent a cross William de Kyme, | Pod Mr. C. E. _Lart (“Huguenot 
Baron Kyme, son of Philip Baron de Kyme, | Pedigrees,’ vol. ii., p. 4) “‘ a numerous one 
died 1338, s.p. when his estates including the | in Saintonge, and connected by marriage 
lordship of Kyme in Lincolnshire devolved upon | with that of D’Aulnis.’? The name appears 
his sister Lucy de Kyme, who had married | in many early records concerning Saintonge, 
whom descended izabe aracdon, mn ik 
inherited Kyme and other lands from her _Jacob Joly came to Portarlington at the 
mother and married Henry Talboys aged 30 time when, or soon after, the colony for 
in 1365, from him lineally descended Sir | French refugees was formed there by the 
George Talboys 28 in 1495 from whom descended | Marquis de Ruvigny in 1693. He signed the 
— Talboys, who married Ambrose Dud- | declaration against Transubstantiation in 
fi 1699. In 1710 he took a house and acre of 
In Lewis’s ‘ Topographical History of Eng- land in Portarlington, and in 1818 the leas 
land’ it is stated that South Kime is in the was renewed to Henry Jolly, Henry Jolly, 
parish of Sleaford (83 miles S.W. by S. from | junior, and Richard Jolly. The elder Henry 
Tattershall and about 6 miles N.W. of Bos- may have been the one (grandson of Jacob) 
ton). Sir Gilbert Talbois created Baron | who appears in the pedigree (clxiii. 276). 
Kime in the reign of Henry VII, who died | Robert Jolly, apothecary, was living in the 
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town in 1824, and I should be glad to have 
any particulars concerning him, or other 
members of the family. 

M. Arrp JoLty. 


As Mrs. Verritt has indicated: Joly 
(especially in ‘the forms Jolly, Jollie, 
and Jolley) is a prolific name in 
Lancashire, occurring abundantly from 
the sixteenth century; especially in the 
Wigan district where it survives in numerous 
families, though invariably with two ll. 


A. J. H. 


E PARENTAGE OF MARGERY 

POYNINGS (clxiii. 477).—I do not 
know about ‘tthe abduction of 13547. But 
statements in Farrer’s ‘ Honors and Knights’ 
Fees’ iii, 330, seem to show this pedigree. 
Thomas de Poynings had a son Michael, who 
died c. 1313, having married one Margery. 
She married (2) Edmund Bacon, (3) Nicho-— 
las de la Beche (d. 1345), and (4) John, son 
of Robert de Dalton, Kt. She died at Calais 
1352, holding for life the manor of Hatfield | 
Peverel, the reversion of which belonged to 
Margery Bacon, then aged 154, wife of John 
de Molyns, Kt., and dau. and co-heir of | 
Edmund Bacon. Perhaps this does not assist 
your correspondent. 

R. S. B. 


BADGE 


A WORCESTERSHIRE 

THREE SICKLES (clxiii. 457; clxiv. 
ll)—Edward Lord Hastings (1466-1506) 
used a badge consisting of the garb or sheaf | 
of the Peverels intertwined by a cord with > 


the Hungerford sickle. He had married 
Mary suo jure, Baroness Hungerford, dau. | 
of Sir Thomas Hungerford. (The sheaf 
came from the Hungerford side also). 
It was presumably on account of this mar- 
riage that Sir Edward Hastings was created 
a peer, and then adopted a badge, drawn | 
from his wife’s family arms. a 


)EDIAEVAL HUMANITY (clxiv, 7).— | 
I do not think the reference, if four- 
teenth century, can be in the Calendars of © 
State Paper Domestic Series strictly so 
called, as they begin only in the sixteenth | 
century. 
The crime of receiving, relieving, comfort- | 
ing or assisting a felon is very ancient and 
under the laws of Henry II the receivers of 
murderers, robbers and thieves incurred the 
same penalty as the principal offenders. A 
parent who assists his child, or child who 
aids his parent, or husband who shields his 


wife, 


all become ‘‘ accessories after ‘the 
fact’ to the crime, and nowadays are liable 
in felonies, to two years’ imprisonment, and 
in murders to penal servitude for life. The 
relationship does not affect the offence, but 
may mitigate the penalty. A married 
woman is an exception. She is presumed, 
even to-day, to act under the influence of her 
husband and it is said she is neither bound, 
nor ought, to discover her husband to the 
law if he commits a crime. 
R. S. B. 


LAWN TENNIS: PELOTA (clxiii. 458). 


—After the death of Major T. H. Gem, 
his widow handed over all his MSS. (he 
wrote much for Bailey’s Magazine) to the 
Birmingham Public Library. As a small 
child, I saw tthe original rules of the Pelota 
Club, and I have little doubt they lie amongst 
the rest. 

My father, a great friend, said Harry 
Gem, for a wager, ran in his dress clothes 


from Birmingham to Warwick, an odd 20 


miles, in three hours, which was considered 
a great feat at that time. 
C. G. H. E. 


ING OF ENGLAND AS KING OF 
FRANCE (clxiii. 371, 448, 484; clxiv. 
14).—I am much obliged for the answers to 


_ My query. I find that Louis XIV allowed 
* the Chevalier St. George to be proclaimed 


King of Great Britain, France and Ireland. 
See Agnes Strickland’s ‘Queens of England.’ 


C. G. H. E. 


J USTICES OF THE PEACE (elxiv. 7). — 

Relating to Lincolnshire, I have found 
incidental mentions of the work of Justices 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in 


these records at the P.R.O.; Ancient Indic- 


ments, and Gaol Delivery Rolls. The for- 


_mer also contain (e.g. No. 65, 31 Hen. VI) 
_names of Grand Juries; the latter the King’s 
| Panels for Sheriffs’ Juries. 


These records, 
of course, relate to other counties as well. 


ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


‘Most of the material is noticed in Profes- 


‘sor Hazeltine’s General Preface on the 


history of the Justices, printed in Dowdell 


'‘A Hundred Years of Quarter Sessions,’ 
_C.U.P., 1932. The book itself deals with the 
| justices’ work in Quarter Sessions but this 
| Preface suggests many points for a much 
_ wider study. 


R. 8. B. 
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XTHWART (clxiii. 459). — Mr. R. F. 
SHARP’s enquiry appears to be answered 
textually and pictorially by an accidental 
coincidence, in three-column article en- 
titled ‘Open Field Cultivation.’ 
peared on p. 2 of the Stratford-on-Avon 
Herald, 30 Dec., 1932. The illustrations de- 
pict land at Crimscote, near Stratford-on- 
Avon, in its rare original state of centuries 
ago, just as the great plough-teams of eight 
oxen left it. The sweeping curves of the re- 
sultant furrows appear in great wavy lines, 
and, at the ends, where ‘the oxen were pulled 
round for return, are short curved furrows, 
oblique or slanting at an angle, which seem 
to supply the clue to ‘‘ Oxthwarts.”’ 


In Berkshire, fifty years ago, I recall that | 


natives, when crossing, or ploughing a field 
at an angle, always referred to it as ‘‘ going 
athwart.”’ 

Wm. JaGGaRD 


OMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 
DISUSE (clxi. 459; clxii. passim; 
elxiii. 214).—Firehooks. In Linton, Cambs., 
Parish Church, on the wall behind the 
organ, hang a pair of Tudor firehooks, well 
and wisely preserved. They form grim and 


curious reminders of the days when most | 
| sign, and one evening, when the landlord and 


homes were thatched, and fire brigades un- 
dreamt of. Formerly, these Linton survivals 
hung upon the outside wall of an old house 
in Horn Lane, near by, where their strong 


iron supports may still be seen, beneath the 


projecting eaves. 

Each fire-hook is of stout old oak, fitted 
with combined iron hook and spear, of a 
total length of about 15 or 16ft., and weigh- 
ing between 1 and 2ewt. Such an instru- 
ment would require several men to manipu- 
late it. It is said that each cottage thatch 
rested upon a wooden frame, to which iron 
rings were attached below the eaves. If the 
thatch caught fire, the entire roofing was 
then pulled off bodily by these fire-hooks, and 
thus the house and contents were saved from 
destruction. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


UBLIC HOUSE NAMES: EXPLANA- 
TION SOUGHT (clxiv. 8). — Corner 
Pin.—See ‘ Quaint Signs of Olde Inns,’ G. 
J. Monson-FitzJohn, p. 50 (Jenkins, 1926) :— 


The name of this house refers to the game 
of skittles or nine-pins, a very popular 
pastime in the seventeenth and_ eighteenth 
centuries. The sign was usually nine skittles 
on a board set out in bas-relief in their cor- 


This ap- | 


the ‘‘ Kel’s foot.” 
parish stated 


rect positions. The ‘‘ Corner Pin” refers to 
the outside “ pin’ which was the most diff. 
cult to overthrow. There have been houses 
called the Middle Pin.’ 

And see ‘The History of Signboards,’ Lar. 
wood and Hotten, p. 505 (Hotten, 1866) :— 

All bowlers know that the corner pins are 
the most difficult to strike, and that from their 
fall with the rest depends whether the throw 
counts double or not. 

Eel’s Foot.—The Sunday Times, Sept. 1, 
1929, had the following :— 

The Eel’s Foot Inn, Little Ormesby, is so 
called because Ormesby Broad is shaped like 
a foot or boot, and eels are prolific in it. In 
one part of the broad an eel trap is laid. 

According to Guillam’s ‘ Display of Her 
aldrie,’ 1660 edition, the arms of Great Yar 
mouth were, Argent, a chevron between 3 
seals’ feet erected and erased sable. It seems 
probable that the inn sign at Ormesby Broad 
was derived from the old arms of Great Yar- 
mouth, but that, as an eel is a more familiar 
object than an obsolete coat-of-arms, the 
‘“seal’s foot ’’? has in course of time become 
An old vicar of the 
that ‘this explanation was 
given him by one of the oldest inhabitants: 
When the inn was first opened and had no 


his customers were discussing the matter, one 


| of the company remarked, ‘‘ Well, boss, an 
'eel h’aint got no foot, and your inn h’aint 


got no sign,’’ and ever since it has been 
known as ‘the Eel’s Foot. One correspond: 


/ent ingeniously derives this name from Aal- 


fot, on the S. side of the Nordfjord, Nor 
way, as the name given to the place by our 
Danish ancestors. 

in the Observer, April, 


Essex Serpent.—In ‘ The Guide to London 
Taverns,’ by H. E. Popham, p. 20 (Claude 
Stacey, 1927) we have :— 


There was formerly a house of the same 
name in Charles Street, Westminster, but the 
one in King Street is now the sole survivor 
in London. In tracing the origin Macmichael 
says that it was adopted by the enterprising 
taverner at the time (1669), when there was 
in general circulation a pamphlet entitled 
“Strange news out of Essex or the Winged 
Serpent.” A copy of this eight-page booklet is 
to be seen in the British Museum Library. It 
retails that a serpent haunted the village of 
Henham on the Mount, four miles from Saffron 
Walden. “If a man touch it, though with 
a long pole, it kills him, and if it sees a man 
afar off, it destroys him with its looks. It is 
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not above a foot in length, of colour between 
black and yellow, having very red eyes, a sharp 
head, and a white spot thereon, like a crown. 
It goeth not winding like other serpents, but 
upright on his breast.” 


Larwood and Hotten, p. 80, say :— 


The Essex serpent is a sign in King Street, 
Covent Garden, and in Charles Street, West- 
minster, perhaps in allusion to a_ fabulous 
monster recorded in a catalogue of wonders 
and awful prognostications contained in a 
broadside of 1704, from which we learn that: 
“Before Henry the second died, a dragon of 
marvellous bigness was discovered at St. Osyph 
(sic) in Hssex.”” Had we any evidence that it 
is an old sign, we might almost be inclined 
to consider it as dating from the civil war, 
and hung up with reference to Essex, the 
Parliamentary general: for though we_ have 
searched the chronicler’s fondest of relating 
wonders and monstrous apparitions, we have 
not succeeded in finding any authority for the 
St. Osyph (sic) Dragon, other than the above 
mentioned broadside. 


A footnote adds that this broadside is re- 
printed in ‘ N. and Q.’ for Jan, 15, 1859. 

Hark Up to Glory. — Doubtless in com- 
memoration of a once-famous sporting dog, 
and one of a series, for not far from this 
inn is Hark Up to Nudger. 
Hall, in the Lake District, is an inn known 
as Hark to Melody, with a sign depicting a 
pack of hounds in full cry. At Slaidburn, 


Yorks., is the Hark to Bounty, and near) 


Kirkstall Abbey was the Hark to Rover. The 
last has long since been converted into dwel- 
ling-houses. 

See correspondence in the Sunday Times, 
June and July, 1927, and the Observer, Feb- 
ruary, 1930 


C. G. Harper, in ‘ The Old Inns of Old | 


England,’ vol. ii., p. 
Hall, 1906) states that 


There are at least four of the “ Hark T'o!”— 
hunting signs: Hark to Jowler, at Bury, 
Lanes.; Hark To lor Hark The] Lasher, 
Castleton, Derbyshire; Hark To Bounty, Slaid- 
burn and Hark To Nudger, at Dobcross, near 
Manchester. 


Regarding this sign, G. J. Monson-Fitz- 
John says (p. 75) :— 


This is a relic of the old hunting days when 
fox hounds were “trencher fed,” that is, the 
hounds were kept and fed by members of the 
hunt at their farms or inns. On hunting days, 
or when a fox had been worrying sheep, the 
huntsmen would sound his horn to call them 
to him, and their keepers. on hearing the 
horn, would hurry the hounds off with “ Hark 


to Glory,” ete. 
A. L. Cox. 
Market Place, Burgh, Lincs. 


204 (Chapman and 


the letter S twisted in and on the letter XY, S 
being the Serpent. In 1922 the writer pur- 
chased at the sale at Cassiobury, Watford, a 
number of decanter labels (property of the 
Earl of Essex). Those dating from circa 
1740-1780 had engraved over the name of the 
wine an Earl’s coronet and the Essex Ser- 
pent. Although search has been made, 
no legend or story of an Essex Serpent 
has been found. Regarding the Essex 
Serpent Inn in Covent Garden, is it possible 
that an Earl of Essex had a town house in 
the neighbourhood ? 
C. 


Sussex Pad.—The Pad was a sturdy pony 
used for carrying loads—a packhorse. 

Trouble House.—If this is the one a few 
miles out of Tetbury, on the Cirencester 


_ road, an account of the origin of the name 


is to be seen inside the bar. If I remember 
correctly, the original builder and landlord 
both went bankrupt, due to their venture in 


opening an inn in such a then unfrequented 
_spot. It was recently for sale for demolition, 
Near Holker 


but has been spared, and still continues as 
a beer-house. 


J. M. Oakey. 


There is a public-house called the Eel’s Foot 
at Ormesby St. Michael, Great Yarmouth, of 
which I have seen the following explanation. 
When the inn was first opened it had no sign, 
and one evening, when the landlord and his 
customers were discussing the matter, one of 
the company remarked, ‘‘ Well, boss, an eel 
h’aint got no foot, and your inn h’aint got 
no sign ’’; and ever since it has been known 
as the Eel’s Foot. 

I have a note to the effect that in Ormes- 
kirk, Lancashire, there is an hotel named 
the Snig’s Foot. Freshwater eels in that 
locality are often called “‘ snigs.’’ 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


ABOARD THE LUGGER’”’: 

JOHN BEER JOHNSTONE (clxiii. 
124, 158; clxiv. 14).—In Boase’s ‘ Modern 
English Biography’ is an account of John 
Benn Johnstone, the author of ‘Jack and 
Jack’s Brother,’ in which the lines are to be 
found. Briefly, he was born in Ireland in 
1803, and became an actor, never earning 
over £2 a week, until he became connected 
with Wilson Barrett in 1883. He was the 
author of ‘two hundred dramas, for each of 
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which he received an average of £5. ‘Jack and 
Jack’s Brother’ was first staged at the Sur- 
rey Theatre in March, 1849. On Johnstone’s 
eightieth birthday his fellow professionals 
presented him with £200. He died in April, 
1891, and was buried in Brompton Ceme- 
tery. 


Mr. Cecitt BRook1neG will find some par- 
ticulars of J. B. Johnstone in Boases’s 
‘Modern English Biography.’ 

I have been looking through Johnstone’s 
play, ‘ The Gipsy Farmer,’ and the nearest 
approach to the elusive ‘‘lugger’’ phrase 
runs as follows :— 

I want you to assist me in forcing her on 


board my lugger: once there, I’ll frighten her 
into marriage. 


The terser phrase, ‘‘Once on board the 
lugger and the girl is mine,’’ still awaits 
location. 

Judging from my recollection of when I 
first heard the quotation, I imagine it will 
have occurred in a play performed in the late 
*sixties. 

Epwin H. SHear. 

82, Florence Road, N.4. 


FAMILy SOCIETIES (clxiv. 9).—The pro- 
posal sent by SASSENACH respecting Fam- 
ily Societies, would be most helpful to geneal- 


ogists. Very gladly I should avail myself 
of such assistance. Last July made my fif- 
tieth year getting together information res- 
pecting the Baker-Brawne and_ Brunwell 
families, and I should be glad of further in- 
formation for my collection, and also to en- 
able me to assist others interested. 


C. E. Baker. 


Better than this, is a family index with 
names and dates indexed under Christian 
names. 

E. E. Cope. 


PLACE-NAME BYSHOTTLES  (clxiii. 

460; clxiv. 14). — This place-name 
seems to suggest that the prefix Bysh 
is an abbreviation or clipped form of Bishop, 
and that the township was owned by the 
Bishop of Durham. In old York records, 


charters and grants, the district of Bishop- | 


hill is referred to as Bichill, Bichehill and 
Byschill. A corner tower of the Old Baile 
wall, formerly part of a castle under the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop—now part of 
the City Walls—is mentioned several times 
as Bichdoughter Tower. Bishopdale, in 
Hang West Wapentake of the North Riding 


of Yorkshire, was called Bishdale in the six- 
teenth century. 
T. P. Cooprr. 


(HRISTIAN NAME TROTH (elxiv. 11),— 

The William Bradshaw (spelt Brad- 
shaigh), who married Troath, daughter of 
John Kennet, of Cockshaw, in Durham, was 
the son of Sir William Bradshaigh by his 
second wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir Fran. 
cis Englefield, of Berkshire, Knight, and re. 
lict of Hatton Berners, of Whittlebury. 

Sir William Bradshaigh was the fifth son 
of Roger Bradshaigh by Anne, daughter of 
Christopher Anderton, of Lostock. Roger 
(who died 1641) was great-great-great-great- 
great-great-grandson of Sir William Brads 
haigh, a great traveller and a military man 
engaged in the Holy Wars, who married 
Mabel, the daughter and co-heir of Hugh 
Norris, Lord of Sutton, Raynhill, Whiston, 
Haigh, Blackrode and West-Leigh. 

Whilst Sir William was abroad in_ the 
| Holy Wars, and believed to have been slain, 
| his wife Mabel married a Welsh knight, Sir 
'Osmund Nevil; but Sir William, returning, 
_made himself known to his tenants, and upon 
| intelligence of the discovery, Sir Osmund fled 
| towards Wales, but near Newton Park, in 
Lancashire, Sir William overtook and slew 
him. Lady Mabel was enjoined by her con 
fessor to do penance, whilst she lived, by 
going once every week, bare-foot and bare 
legged, from Haigh to a cross near Wigan, 
which, as Mr. H. Askew points out, is called 
Mab’s Cross. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 


The Christian name Troath or Troth ap- 
pears to have been a favourite one with the 
Tempests of Stella and Stanley. 

Sir Thomas Tempest of Stella (ob. 1641) 
married Troth, daughter of Sir Richard 
Tempest of Bracewell, Co. York. Their 
daughter, Troth, married John Kennett of 
Coxhoe, Co. Durham, a descendant of the 
Kennetts of Sellendge, of Kent. 

Nicholas Tempest, second son of Sir 
Thomas Tempest (0b. 1665/6) had an only 
daughter, Troth, who married John Witham 
|of Cliffe, Co. York, as second wife. She 
had one son, John Witham, who died un 
married. 

Sir Thomas Tempest of Stella (ob. 1692), 
grandson of the above mentioned Sir Thomas, 
had a daughter named Troth living in 1692. 

John Kennett of Coxhoe, husband of Troth 
Tempest had a half-sister Troth (Troath) 
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daughter of William Kennett of Coxhoe by 
his second wife Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Talbot of Thornton, Co. York, who married 
William Ridley of Crawhall, Co. Northum- 


berland. 

NAMES INCREDIBLY APT (clxiii. 407, 
443; clxiv. 14, 32).—The following are 

from Hare’s ‘ Walks in London ’ :— 


The Fire [of London] began early in the 
morning of Sunday the 3rd of September, 1666, 
in the house of ona Farryner, the King’s Baker, 
in Pudding Lane (i. 426). : 

One of the most remarkable sinecures ever 
known was that of the salaried Governor of 
Duck Island, an appointment which was 
bestowed by Charles If upon St. Evremond, 
and by Queen Caroline upon Stephen Duck, “the 
thresher poet,” ridiculed by Swift. (ii. 118). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


H. Askew. 


This idea of Mr. Forse’s is a practical 
one for writers and, if extended, might be of 
very great worth to our brethren of the pen, 
for it is strongly to be regretted that for 
the illustrative names of characters in novels 
and plays of the greater periods of English 
letters, are substituted the puling, meaning- 
less designations of the present day. Some- 
thing in the name of the character certainly 
should suggest the type of person, or its anti- 
thesis by way of irony, if only that so sel- 
dom such names are apt in real life, though 


sometimes they most singularly are, as your | 


correspondents have clearly shown. 


The name of William Crust, a baker, ap- 
ars in the Churchwardens’ Accounts of 


irton Lindsey in the early eighteenth cen- | 


tury. 
ag P. B. G. B. 


BiCETRE (clxiv. 1; s.v. ‘Memorabilia’).—_ 
This name is haunting me of late, and | 
I wish some one would give an authoritative | 


ruling on its etymology. The account you 
give of the origin of the Bicétre by Paris, 
occurs also at p. 107 of Woodland’s ‘ Story 
of Winchester’ (Dent, 1932)— where I 
queried it six months ago. 

But I believe there is also a Bicétre by 
Rouen, and I have read that it was so called 
as being a ‘‘ double castle.’’ (Query, “ with 
two Keeps ”’ ?) 

There is also a Bicester by Oxford. 

As for Winchester, or Winton, surely this 
is derived from its earlier Celtic name Caer 


Gwent, which is said to mean ‘‘ White 
Town ”’ (cf. the Kitaigorod at Moscow). 

I suppose folk-etymology enters some- 
where, either in England or France: but it 
is a pretty muddle, and I would like to be 
assisted to daylight. 


Epwakrp J. G. Forse. 
UN USUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxiii. 
passim). — Among the more famous 
preachers in ‘‘ Whitefield’s Tabernacle ’’ in 
Tottenham Court Road, Tyerman’s ‘ Life of 
the Rev. G. Whitefield’ (1877) gives Torial 
Joss. (His contemporary Bishop of London 
must have been Beilby Porteous). 
A schoolmate of my own (c. 1885) was 
Johnty Proctor. 
And Myers’s ‘ Human Personality’ tells 
the stories of Miss Rosamira Lancaster (ii. 


230) and of Mr. Maniphee Haun (i. 670), 
with a signed letter from the latter. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


THREEPENNY - PIECES (clxiv, 6).—I 

have experienced for some time now the 
manifest reluctance on the part of Post 
| Office clerks to keep threepenny-pieces in 
their tills. Time after time I have noticed, 
when buying stamps and requiring change, 
the female clerk serving me_ searching 
diligently amongst the change for any of the 
smal] silver pieces that might be there, to 
take them out and hand them over. 

In many parishes now a system of free- 
will offerings is adopted. A series of envel- 
Opes covering a quarter of the year are 
issued to the parishioners for their weekly 
— Threepenny-pieces are, I have 
noticed, much in demand for this purpose. 
The coin is much preferred to three separate 
| pennies. 

H. 


ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


For many years past it has been my 
wife’s custom to place in a special box one 
penny for each rainy day. These are 
allowed to accumulate until the end of the 
year, when the dog’s licence, which be- 
comes due at a period of increased expendi- 
ture, is thus defrayed. Our climate is such, 
/of course, that the amount of the licence is 
more than ‘ covered.’? The surplus is the 
perquisite of the thrifty one. To save 
pennies is worth while. 
| A. L. Cox. 
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The Library. 


Comenius in England. By Robert Fitzgibbon. 
Young. (Oxford University Press, 10s. net). 


iB the seventeenth century science in Eng- 
land may be said to have become definitely 
recognized as a national interest on the foun- 
dation of the Royal Society in 1662. That 
Society, however, can in a sense be dated 
earlier, since it originated in the so-callea 
Invisible College which had been in the habit 
of meeting at Oxford and London from 1645 
onwards. That it was in 1645 something of 
a novelty can be seen from what Mr. Young 
says of the backward organisation of science 
at that time, and still more from the par- 
ticular story which he here narrates—namely, 
that of the endeavours of Comenius, the pan- 
sophic Czech philosopher and educationist, 
who came over to England in 1641-42 for the 
express purpose, to help to found a college 
of all the sciences. The incident of Comen- 
ius’s visit to England is not, of course, un- 
known, but it is only recently that a most 
important document relating to it has been 
recovered; this is the relevant part of 
Comenius’s Latin autobiography, now given 
for the first time in English (with a slight 
but pleasant archaic flavour) by Mr. Young, 
and set alongside of nine other contemporary 
documents treating of the same incident. The 
result of Mr. Young’s work is that the pur- 
port of the Comenian scheme can be far more 
clearly understood than before; and _ the 
actual amount of support which he received 
in this country more accurately ascertained. 
The scheme failed, at least in a worldly sense, 
partly no doubt because of the outbreak of 
the Civil War; but it is also impossible to 
regard it as altogether practicable, even if 
the times had been propitious, for it suffered 
as can now now be clearly seen, from a dis- 
abling vagueness of aim. Nevertheless, it 
had the support of some extremely able in- 
tellects, Hartlib, Bishop Williams of Lin- 
coln, and Selden among them, and it seems 
not wholly improbable that the necessary 
money might well have been found. 

But was Comenius really the man to sup- 
ply the desired driving force? Enthusiast 
as he was, who had not read Bacon for noth- 
ing, the reader of Mr. Young’s pages can 
hardly escape the conclusion that Comenius, 
for all his Janua’s and Didactics (which Mil- 


ton, in writing to Hartlib, evidently saw 
through) was not at bottom the man for such 
a project. His ideas of science were gtah 
diose rather than lucid, and he had more 
over another purpose besides the scientifi¢, 
namely a religious object. In short, it may 
be not unkindly inferred that he was too 
much of a mystic to be an effective propa 
gator of secular learning. At the same time, 
his mysticism enlarged, at least for a period, 
his influence ; because through it he was able 
naturally, and without stretching them, to 
connect his ideas for the advancement of 
learning with those for the advancement of 
religion, so much so that in Virginia and 
New England his pansophic doctrines camg 
to be translated, as Mr. Young shows, into 
practical methods for ‘the teaching and evan 
gelising of American Indians. The connee 
tion between cause and effort, apparently so 
remote, may at first sight seem far-fetched; 
but ideas travel in strange guises, and there 
were actually young Indians receiving theif 
education at Harvard as a direct consequence 
of the efforts of this industrious but often 
baffled Bohemian idealist. 

Mr. Young fortifies his ten texts with @ 
varied commentary, which is _ particularly 
strong in personal information of all kinds; 
with a chronological table of all the principal 
academies and encyclopaedias of some thre 
centuries, and with a number of well produced 
illustrations and _ portraits. 


CorRIGENDUM. 


At clxiii. 480, col. 1, s.a. 1583, bis, for 
“ Whitibourne ” read Whitehorne. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


Wen sending a letter to be forwarded # 
another contributor, correspondents are ff 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their nam3s and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 


to send to him. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street, i Woe 


in 


the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, 
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